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ABSTRACT 

Tabular procedures for analyzing open-ended responses 
were used to study a school district's educational reform program. 
Responses of a rural Arizona Career Ladder (CL) school district's 
teachers and administrators to three pairs of open-ended questions 
contained in the 1989 Perception Assessment Scale survey comprised 
the data base for the present study. The survey questions asked 
subjects to identify the perceived strengths and indicators of 
insufficiency of the overall CL program, and perceived strengths and 
weaknesses of organizational climate by district and school. There 
were six subsets of specific responses. Responses were clustered and 
substratif ied in a qualitative matrix form according to the 
respondents' CL status and years of experience. Careful examination 
revealed several critical underlying items. Substantial teacher input 
and ownership were considered essential, and respondents indicated 
that the primary focus should be student achievement and teacher 
accountability. The biggest problem identified was lack of consistent 
application of rules. The analysis demonstrated the usefulness of 
structured qualitative analysis in the model validation process. Nine 
tables contain the cells of the qualitative data matrix and the 
ranking of the strengths and insufficiencies derived. (SLD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Open-ended questions, until recently, were considered to be an untapped resource in data-analysis 
terms. On the one hand, they held the promise of a detailed and rich data base containing subjects' 
perceptions, attitudes and belie s. Paradoxically, however, this "advantage" was also assumed to be the 
greatest barrier to their proper analysis. That is, open-ended responses, due to their "non-numeric" nature, 
were not considered to be "data" in the same sense as quantities which could be analyzed using more 
conventional inferential statistical jedures. This led some researchers to avoid the collection of 
qualitative data entirely, as th' amed it to be somehow inferior to, or "less -ous than," quantifiable 
data. Those who did collect open-ended responses frequently relegated their analysis and interpretation to a 
secondary role. They felt limited to presenting these so-called "soft" results in solely narrative form 

More recent analytic developments have shed new light on the practical significance, as well as 
p,\Jb ! e rigorous methodologic treatments, of qualitative dan. Prominent among these ' ;hc work by 
Miles and Huberman (1984). These authors have developed tabular procedures for analyzing open-ended 
responses which art both easily understood and conducive to formal presentation. As a res> u of these new 
approaches, qualitative data is at last assuming its rightful place of importance in the ongoing study of 
perceptual variables. This method has therefore been applied with the following in-depth study of a school 
districts educational reform program. 

Methodology 

The responses of a rural Arizona career ladders school district's subjects to the three pairs of open- 
ended questions contained in the 1989 Perception Assessment Scale (PAS) survey comprised the data base 
for the present study. The questions asked subjects to identify the perceived strengths, and indicators of 
insufficiency of the overall career-ladders (CL) program, as well as perceived strengthr and weaknesses of 
organizational climate by district and by school. Thus, there were six subsets of specific responses. 

The top portion of the response sheet contained a limited number of categorical background or 
demographic questions. Two of these Hems were selected in order to cross-classify the above six sets of 
responses: "career-ladder participation" and "years of experience." 
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The six sets of responses were read and tabulated according to the above two background variables. 
They were then clustered and summarized in six "table shells," or "cross-classified qualitative matrices," as 
originally developed by Miles and Huberman. 

In contrast to lengthy narratives, such tables provide a convenient summary of die most frequently 
occurring categories of written response to each question. They also permit the reader to determine key 
patterns and areas of subgroup difference at a glance. In this manner, qualitative data can effectively provide 
structure and the potential for comparison, similar to quantities. 

The responses to each item will be summarized in the form of brief descriptive phrases. Concepts 
mentioned by more than one respondent will be followed by a frequency count, appearing in parentheses. 

One additional piece of information is presented within the summary tabular format While the 
question content dealt with organizational clim^tp it nxop^ed th*t the support and foctis factor; of 
the developmental-process model (Table #1, page 17) are actually interrelated- Therefore, each response is 
also labeled with two abbreviations, corresponding to the two model components to which it most closely 
corresponds. The first abbreviation refers to the most closely associated factor; the second, to the next most 
closely associated model component Table #2 (page 18) contains a list of abbreviations and the individual 
factor to which each refers. 

As a final step, a "weighted sum" has been created for each component of the model which ic 
referenced in the matrices. A weight of "2" is assigned if that factor is the primary component, and a "1" if 
it is the second. (For example, if a descriptive phrase in a particular cell is followed by "OC/MIE," then a 
n T is added into the running total for "organizational climate," and a "1" for "motivators: intrinsic & 
extrinsic." If five subjects mentioned this item, then each weight is multiplied by 5.) Each factor of the 
model will then have l££t subtotals, reflecting its relative importance as a mentioned "strength" and an 
"indicator of insufficient readiness for change," respectively. These factors have been ranked in descending 
order of magnitude. These ranks allow the reader to determine which individual support and focus factors are 
perceived as "strongest," and which are in greatest need of remediation for improved readiness. 
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Data Analysis and Interpretation 
As mentioned in the preceding section, there were six subsets of qualitative responses to be 
summarized and analyzed. These constituted all possible combinations of strengths and indicators of 
insufficient readiness of the overall career-ladders program, as well as strengths and weaknesses of 
organizational climate by district and by school. Each of these areas will be summarized in table-shell 
format, cross-classified by respondents' career-ladders status as well as yean of experience. A brief narrative 
will highlight key theses and points of comparison as evident within each table. Particularly unusual 
and/or illustrative quotes, from subjects 1 original responses, will also appear within each summary. 

Perceived Over?!! Strengths of Career Ladder Program 

Table #4 (page 21) contains the clustered responses of a rural Arizona carter ladders school district's 
suKjfx'ts to this firt open-ended 1989 PAS question. The responses nr^s-chssified by *Wc levels of 
CL participation (CL teacher; non-CL teacher; and administrator) and years of experience (five ordered 
intervals). Thus, a total of 15 response cells can be generated with this cross-classification. 

One immediate difference which should be apparent from scanning Table #3 (page 19) concerns the 
overall relative response frequency to this question. First of all, the majority of responses generally came 
from the more experienced teachers. This was especially true for the CL teachers, with the greatest input 
coming from the 8-15 year groups and the 4-7 year groups, respectively. In contrast, HQ non-CL's from 
these two groups responded. However, the response frequency again was about equally high for both CL 
and non-CL teachers of 16 years or more of experience. 

In examining the individual responses as summarized in Table #3, page 19, a number of points 
may be noted First of all, the CLP criteria are equally valued by all CL teachers, regardless of experience; 
but this item was evidently not salient to the non-CL's. Furthermore, the opportunity for teacher input 
into program designs and structures is evidently valued only by the relatively newer CL's (up to 15 years of 
experience). All groups except the 1-3 yearnon-CL's and the administrators cited improved teamwork and 
cooperation, as well as better organizational structure generally as a distinct CL program benefit Younger 



CL*s and older non-CL's referred to the potential for improved program focus, such as emphasis on teacher 
skills development and concern for student achievement 

But perhaps the most surprising finding had to do with the perceived role of money as an extrinsic 
motivator in the CL program design. It was mentioned most frequently only by the 8-15, CL- teacher 
subgroup. In general, this factor received scant attention: only one other CL respondent (and three non- 
CL's) explicitly referred to it as a program strength. 

Actual quotes capture a greater indication of subjects 1 positive perceptions of the overall CL 
program and its effects upon teacher skills and interpersonal cooperation. A non-CL with 16-25 years of 
experience noted, "'Teachers are more aware that it takes more than 12-hour days to be a 'good' teacher." A 
CL teacher with 8-15 years of experience, in describing the required documentation process, observed that 
"The evaluation ; n^n»ment covers three main areas: Teaching Plans and Materials; Classroom Procedures: 
and Interpersonal Skills. The three areas have made the teaching considerably stronger. Therefore, as a 
teacher I am quite aware of my skills in caching and have improved greatly." 

With regard to the aforementioned positive effects upon overall climate, one CL subject with 8-15 
years of experience characterized the program as resulting in " . . . teachers working together for mutual 
improvement and increased student success; extra help AND encouragement for new applicants and 
continuing CLP people," (emphasis in original). A colleague with 16-25 years of experience observed, "I 
have seen several teachers who were 'stale' and close to burn-out really do a turnaround and become 
effective." 

The area of positive CL program effects can perhaps be summarized by the following two 
comments. A non-CL teacher with 8-15 years of experience stated simply. "... real effective teaching has 
'come alive.'" A CL teacher of the same experience level commented of the program, "I love it! Except for 
the rumors flying from the opposition. Yet they won't say what their problem is." 

Perceived Indicators of Insufficiency for Success ful Career Ladder Program Implementation 

Respondent opinion was virtually unanimous concerning the need for consistency in the evaluation 
procedure. This item was mentioned by all combinations of CL status and experience levels. In addition, 
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both the CL and non-CL subjects with 8 to 15 years of teaching experience expressed a desire for a change 
in leadership. 

Non-CL responses were characterized by a greater focus on perceived unfairness in the CL program 
application of rules. There was also a greater incidence of mention of general organizational climate 
problems, particularly among the younger non-CL's. 

The final general conclusion with respect to indicators of developmental insufficiency was shared 
by the older CL's and the majority of non-CL's. This problem had to do with insufficient dissemination of 
information, as well as poor teamwork. 

The individual quotes which were especially memorable attested to this perceived dissatisfaction 
with organizational climate. One non-CL teacher with 1-3 years of experience noted, "The climate of the 
school * n n n unronr Tethers an* fc^tfle towards nch otW and blanv* the IrMer" Another non-H 
with 8-15 years of experience concurred: "The entire CLP at our school is a disaster! It has created more 
dissension than this district can ever overcome! ... No one listens and nothing changes - this survey 
won't make a difference either." A 16-25 year non-CL counterpart observed that " . . . CLP divides a 
professional team into warring camps." A CL with 8-15 years of experience wrote: "I now know how the 
people under a dictatorship feel/ (In contrast, a 4-7 year CL noted the problem of unsubstantiated 
complaining: "[There are] too many people who gripe without checking out the facts.") 

Other respondents expressed concerns regarding various aspects of program designs and structures. 
According to a non-CL with 16-25 years of teaching experience, "... the process has lots of loop-holes. 
Teachers move up without meeting the real requirements . . .. It's too easy for some individuals to move 
up. I also see peer evaluators giving high scores so other peers will give them high ratings when they are 
evaluated" A CL respondent with 1-3 years of experience noted that "Implementation has been haphazard 
in some cases. The strong criteria on paper need to be rigorously adhered to." Another CL essentially 
concurred with the rule-bending being observed with regard to late submission of materials: this person 
advised, "Don't pander to people who make excuses." A CL subject with 16-25 years of experience 
succinctly summarized this problem: "The program has been handled in an arbitrary and capricious 
manner." 



The lockstep, mechanical aspects of the evaluation process were singled out for particular 
criticism. A CL teacher with 8-15 years of teaching experience commented, "The evaluation instrument is 
too restrictive. It evaluates only one method of of teaching at the expense of other, possibly more valuable 
methods. The classroom teacher is told to 'conform to this one method or you do not belong on [the] 
CLP! m (emphasis in original). A CL with 16-25 years of experience offered this suggestion: "Revamp the 
evaluation process so a teacher doesn't have to come up with just the "right words' to say or do exactly the 
'right things' and be trained robots like everyone else. That isn't always the best teaching. It's what works 
that counts, not what words they say." 

Two comments illustrate the misperceived role of monetary incentives within the overall CL 
program. One non-CL with 16-25 years of experience characterized the program as being "... based on 
merit pay concept which never works. Money is the highesi motivating factor of CLP," (emphasis in 
original). A CL with 8-15 years of teaching experience observed that "If you are placed at a comfortable 
level, then you will not criticize the amount of pay you get objectively.'' 

Regarding an entrenched program leadership, one CL respondent with 4-7 years of experience 
stated: "Ideological clique formation has created a schism in the whole district Those in charge have their 
mind set: they feel personal ownership of the program. These individuals refuse to see the need for a major 
CLP overhaul or revision in order to attract and accommodate the disgruntled teachers and thus eliminate or 
diminish the existing division among the faculty." 

Finally, two particularly vivid quotes will be presented in order to illustrate the level of subjects' 
dissatisfaction as well as their tendency to attribute problems to the CL program. Both comments were 
made by non-CL teachers with 16-25 yean of experience. One wrote, "It (CL) should be buried with all the 
other trash and litter in society, it has m social redeeming value for society." The second suggested, 
referring to the program, "Don't improve it - get rid of it! We will never follow wimp leadership. We will 
never sell out for an educational philosophy that puts money first We are the vast majority and we will 
prevail." (emphasis in original of each of the foregoing quotes). 
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Table #4 (page 21) presents additional detail relative to the breakdown of overall readiness 
responses by CL participation and years of experience. The reader is referred to this table for information on 
individual response clusters. 

Perceived Strengths of Dis trict Organizational Climate 

A number of summary comparative comments can be made concerning response patterns to this 
item, as shown graphically in Table #5 (page 23). A "polarization" was evident among the non-CL 
subjects with respect to both general response frequency and the most salient factor of district organizational 
climate. With regard to the first point, na non-CL's between 8 and 25 years of teaching experience 
responded to this question. Secondly, both the older and younger non-CL's seemed to agree on the greater 
incidence of observed teamwork and cooperation among teachers in their district 

In contrast, at least one CL teacher from each experience category cltose to respond to ihe question 
of perceived district climate strengths. The CL ( s with 4 to 15 years of teaching experience agreed that 
improved communication was an evident result 

Finally, one aspect of district climate was perceived as salient by both CL's and non-CL's with 
only 1-3 years of teaching experience. This was the factor of improved teacher skills development 

One quote expressed mixed feelings relative to administrative leadership within the district A non- 
CL teacher with 16-25 years stated, "[We] finally have a superintendent who appears to be working for the 
teachers, staff and students. [He] is taking on too much all at once, though, and $om& areas [exist] with 
incompetent people." (emphasis in original). 

A second comment mirrored the frustration with unsubstantiated and possibly centralized griping, 
also expressed in response to the previous question. A CL teacher with 8-15 years of experience felt that " . 
. . [we] hear [of] more teachers involved with positive discussions regarding what really WORKS. Why 
does CLP criticism seem to be centered at and coming from [one particular school]? (emphasis in original). 
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Perceived Indicators of Insufficiency as Reflected in 
District-Level Org ani?atinnal Climate 

Responses to this question as shown in Table #6, page 24, spotlighted interpersonal and leadership 
problems. All respondents commented op *he generally poor status of organizational climate, with the 
highest frequency of mention in the non-C^ 1-3 years of experience subgroup. In addition, teachers in the 
middle ranges of experience (CL's, 8-15 years, as well as non-CL's, 16-25 years) felt that there was 
insufficient teacher input into the decision-making process. The more experienced non-CL's (16 years or 
more fo teaching experience) were especially concerned about poor teamwork. In contrast, a primary 
concern of CL teachers with 1 to 15 years of experience was the poor quality of their relationships with 
administrators, as well as insufficient administrative accountability. 

The quotes supplied by subjects in response to this question could be classified into three topic 
categories gciiCiiL j^uiiuauunal climate; unsubstantiated complaining; and icadejship piobk.«os. A 
number of vivid comments illustrate subjects' concerns about the poor condition of organizational climate. 
A CL teacher with 8-15 years of experience noted, "[There is] no organizational climate; it seems to be a 
burden. There is a separation between CL and non-CL teachers. [There is] no communication." A non-CL 
of the same experience level stated, "The CLP has destroyed the best aspect of our district-teachers 
'togetherness.' Now we don't have a strength to list" Another non-CL, with 16-25 years of teaching 
experience, wrote that "... teacher-to-teacher communication is sarcastically discouraged. Any 
comradeship is suspect The stress [level] is unbelievably high and most of us don't feel that we can trust 
anyone to support us ever." 

Regarding interpersonal communication, some respondents focused on the problem of chronic 
complainers, as in similar responses to previous questions. One CL teacher with 4-7 years of experience 
identified this as the main roadblock to effective communication between CL and non-CL teachers: "... 
non-CL teachers need to realize that this program is Qplional and can only be used to their advantage-not to 
their disadvantage." (emphasis in originai). Another CL with 8-15 years of experience felt that " . . . many 
Fort Defiance Elementary teachers are chronic complainers about [the] CLP — " Finally, a CL with 16- 
25 years of teaching experience responded, "There is still a small core of people who have always been 
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given a cut of the pie because they exist here and who insist that the career ladder program (i.e., money) 
shouldn't be available unless all can have a part of u without applying. They wop't be satisfied until it is 
dead and gone." (emphasis in original). 

Leadership was criticized on several grounds, most notably for communication style and operating 
effectiveness. A CL with 8-15 years of experience felt that there was currently "No leadership at Tthel 
assistant superintendent level ... we need leadership that will work together and believe in their staff (not 

treat them cr speak to them like children) " (emphasis in original). A CL with over 25 years pointed 

out that "This district creates such pressure on teachers that at imes it could be considered as harassment. 
In the spring, the chaos caused by the school board and the adminutirarion is hard to believe!" (emphasis in 
original). A CL of 8-15 years of experience summed up the perceived quality of interpersonal relationships 
with administrators as follows: "The central office has a dictatorial approach to management." 

District leaders were also taken to task for their poor judgment in decision making, as evidenced by 
the overall tone of the written comments. In general, according to a CL with 4-7 years of teaching 
experience, "It must be learned that the administration is as much accountable to the faculty as vice versa." 
A CL with 8-15 years of experience characterized the administrative structure as "... too top-heavy . . .. 
[The] top administrator (superintendent) [is] too scared to admit and address the negativity and dissension 
caused by CL . . .." 

Several subjects, in particular, held leaders responsible for the lack of overall direction apparent in 
the district. A non-CL with 16-25 year . teaching experience felt that "[The] curriculum committee 
coordinator does not know the f.'rst thing about how [the] curriculum should be written by all appearances . 
. .." Another non-CL, with 8-15 years of teaching experience, responded, "Administration, we need 
curriculums [and] organization with the whole district, which actually shows and provides evidence of 
progress in our students and district." 

One CL teacher with 8-15 years of experience identified a perceived bias in the selecti >n process: " 
. . . [the] selection of [the] assistant superintendent was a joke . . . [the] committee recommended three 
people and the board disregarded the efforts of committee members und selected someone not on the final 
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list." Another allegation of bias, made by a *K>n-CL with 16-25 years of teaching experience, concerned 
administrative favoritism in allowing staff to attend conferences. 

A detailed comment was made with regard to inefficiency in planning meetings oy a non-CL with 
16-25 years of experience. "Meetings art set by the administration the day before or that day it's supposed 
to happen with no regard for anything else that has already been scheduled-then the meeting is cancelled 
leaving the first meeting dangling because it has been cancelled because the administrators* one takes 

precedence Higher administration [is] scheduling meetings or workshops much too late for anyone to 

attend because of other commitments. Often-times we aren't even informed of vital conferences let alone to 
be able to be released to 50 to them . . .. Everything seems to be planned at the last minute- -very poor!" 

A final allegation of bias concerned the activities cf the Northern Arizona University Career 
Ladders R^arch and Evaluation Project. A non-CT teacher with 4-7 years of experience commented that 
"At one of the board meetings it was suggested that the survey [PAS] be compiled by an external group-- 
NAU works with [the] CLP for this rural Arizona career ladders school district" 

Perceived Strengths of School Organiza tional Climate 

A number of factors resulted in agreement among the various subgroups in response to this 
question. Teamwork and cooperation were praised by four subgroups: CL's with 1-3 years experience; non 
CL's with 1-3 and 8-15 years of experience; and administrators. tton-CL's recognized opportunities for 
growth to a greater degree than their CL counterparts. The more experienced teachers appeared to be more 
satisfied with the quality of leadership (CL's, over 25 years of experience; non-CL's, 16-25 years of 
experience). 

Several respondent quotes effectively summarize the subjects' satisfaction with their leadership. A 
non-CL teacher with over 25 years of expense stated that there was "Strong leadership in self-evaluation, 
needs assessment and personal professional development." A second positive comment came from a non- 
CL teacher with 16-25 years of experience: "We have a good principal and vice-principal-[they are] always 
present! They are where the kids are!" A CL with 16-25 yean of experience felt that there was "Generally, 
a good spirit of support and working together under a principal who is caring and supportive." 
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Teacher professionalism, skills development and concern for student achievement were also clearl> 
evident iii responses to school climate strengths. According to a CL teacher with 16-25 years of experience, 
"We have instnjctional leaders that support the staff and are concerned about the education of children. The 
teachers are, generally, caring professionals." A non-CL with 16-25 years of teaching experience observed: 
"I am working with an excellent and professional teaching staff for the majority. I know the teachers truly 
care about their students* advancement and progress." 

Perceived Ind icators of Insufficiency as Reflected 
in School Organizational Climate 

As with program and district indicators of insufficiency, this question (Table #8, page 27) resulted 
in both a largei number and wider range of responses. All subjects noted that communication and leadership 
were sources of problems. Teacher-administrator relationships were also seen as needing improvement. 
These problems were particularly singled out by non-CL teachers with 1-3 years of experience. With regard 
to program designs and structures, one factor was perceived as especially problematic: inequities in 
application of rules. This item was mentioned by both CL's and non-CL's with 8-15 years of experience, 
as well as non-CL's with 4-7 and over 25 years of experience. Complete details appear in Table #7, page 
26. 

The dysfunctional state of school organizational climate was characterized by a non-CL teacher 
with 4-7 years of experience as consisting of "negativism, burn-out, pressure from disorganization, no 
curricuium, [and] students' behavior shows evidence of our disorganization." Unsubstantiated griping was 
again singled out as a key source of interpersonal problems. A non-CL teacher with 16-25 years of 
experience pointed out the existence of a " . . . small clique of critical, destructive faculty who drive 
newcomers away . . .." 

There was also clear resentment at alleged "special privileges" awarded to CL teachers. 
Respondents especially resented CL's frequent classroom release time in order to attend special training 
sessions. In fact, there was a general perception that such practices actually resulted in mon» work for non- 
CL's. which only served to fuel the existing hostilities between both groups. 
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One non-CL subject with 4-7 years of teaching experience wondered, "Why do we have to do what 
[we are] asked to do while CLP teachers get many breaks-attending workshops, being call[ed] out of the 
classroom, [and] getting appointments for points. Why should one CLP teachtr keep a teacher assistant 
100% of the time to keep up with CLP while the TA substitutes, keepts] records and other paperwork." 
Added another non-CL with 16-25 years of experience, "Good teachers have to cover while CLP teachers are 
out on CL programs. Higher class loads are due to removing CL's for mentors." 

Teacher self-concept and professionalism were identified as being in critical need of improvement. 
According to a CL teacher with 8-15 years of experience, "Administrators need to start believing in their 
teachers to start building back the trust and confidence of the teachers. Teaching competencies can then be a 
focus for school improvement for all teachers. And the administrators need to learn more about educational 
theories and staff development to improve our schools. Teachers should treat each other more 
professionally and also remind themselves that they are all models for the whole community and young 
people (conduct and after-work activities). The parents and community now perceive the teaching 
profession as too controversial and negative as a result of the CLP." A 16-25 year non-CL concurred that 
"Teachers need to be treated as adults and professionals." (emphasis in original in both quotes). 

Administrative leadership was faulted at the school level for poor communication and program 
disinterest A CL with 4-7 years of teaciiing experience felt that "Leadership ability at our school is at the 
minimum." A CL with 16-25 yean of teaching experience felt that "Administrators who value the CLP 
[are needed]. Our vice-principal (new from Minnesota, knows nothing of it, except he echoes gripes from 
his wife) downs it If a perk had been offered to principals from the beginning, such as money for good 
teachers kept at their schools, they would have enthusiastically backed the program," 

A couple of comments dealt with increasing teacher input and ownership, "Teachers' opinions and 
judgments concerning student progress should have high priority, especially over decisions made by selected 
few individuals," according to a non-CL teacher (no years of experience was indicated by this respondent). 
A non-CL with 8-15 years of teaching experience suggested that "We need every teacher to get on 
committees, so each teacher can have some insights and have a feeling of belonging." 
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Two suggestions for program implementation concerned organizational restructuring and follow- 
through on implementation. A CL teacher with 16-25 years of experience stated, "We have a large staff and 
need to reorganize to work it into smaller units that can be monitored and communicated with more 
readily." A non-CL with 16-25 years of experience offered this advice: "Follow through with the goals 
that woe started. Things begin but never are enforced They just die out" 

Relative Rankings of Model Components as Reflected in Weighted Sums 

Each support and focus factor of the developmental model also received a weight for its position 
and frequency of mention, as was explained in the methodology section. These sums were then ranked in 
descending order of magnitude, in order to determine that particular factor's relative importance as both a 
perceived strength and an indicator of insufficient readiness for change. Table # 9, page 29, contains all of 
Jic foregoing infonnauuii. 

The same three support and focus factors are perceived as both the top strengths and the indicators 
of insufficiency, according to this table. They are organizational climate, intrinsic & extrinsic motivators, 
and teacher & administrator evaluation, respectively. Apparently these three elements are seen as essential 
building blocks of any successful reform effort. Therefore, they are extremely salient and visible to 
participants in the change process. As a result, subjects may be especially sensitive to the slightest 
dysfunction in any one of these areas, perceiving it as needing immediate remediation. 

There was a disparity in the support factor which was mentioned least for strengths and 
insufficiency indicators, however. "Effective change & improvement" was the least-mentioned strength. 
However, it was atSG the fourth-most area of readiness insufficiency. 

"General finance & funding" was the least-mentioned insufficiency indicator of the subset of 
support factors. This meant that it was considered least in need of remediation; that is, at the greatest level 
of readiness. 

Turning next to the focus factors, administrative development and leadership was the area of 
greatest strength and the second-most-frequently mentioned indicator of insufficient readiness. This may 
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reflect respondents* recognition of potential leadership power, as well as their frustration with a lact of even 
"buy -in* for principals in the current Career Ladders program structure. 

"Teacher skills development & leadership" was the factor which was perceived as strongest as well 
as the second-greatest area of necessary remediation. Evidendy this is an illustration of approval with the 
purposes of the Career .Ladders program "in principle"; that is, to improve teacher accountability for 
increased student achievement However, there are some difficulties being experienced by teachers with 
respect to the way in which this overall mission has been ope rationalized in practice. Two examples of suc.n 
problems are removing CL teachers from their own classrooms too frequently for special workshops, as 
well as perceptions of inadequately tying student achievement to competency and performance. 

One way to recognize and preserve the importance of the teacher-skills factor would be through the 
practice of "job enlargement." This includes activities such as the following: development of a parent- 
participation program; extra tutorial activities; and extended (calendar-year) teaching assignments. 

The preceding analysis attempted to identify patterns of responses of one pilot school district's 
subjects with respect to positive qualities and indicators of insufficiency of the CL program, district 
climate, and school climate. Subjects' responses to these open-ended questions were clustered and 
substratified according to their CL status and years of experience, in qualitative-matrix format 

A careful examination of these responses reveals a number of critical underlying items, which are 
apparently essential to the successful implementation of a program such as CL. These factors were 
repeatedly mentioned by subjects, as both being deficient in certain areas, and as potential pluses of 
organizational climate. 

Program designs and structures are perceived as requiring substantial teacher input and ownership in 
order to be successful. Optimal programs also include a variety of opportunities for teachers to improve 
their skills. The primary focus of such programs should be student achievement and teacher accountability. 

The biggest problem with current evaluation systems is a lack of consistency in application of 
rules. Another source of dissatisfaction is a perceived tendency to award CL teachers "special favors," such 
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as extensive release time to attend special meetings and workshops. Not only did this practice cause 
disruption of the students' learning process; it also frequently resulted in more work for non-CL teachers. 

Regarding program incentives, the overall importance of money seemed to take a back seat to 
other, more intrinsic outcomes. Prominent among these is a feeling of increased professionalism, with 
accompanying self-esteem as reflected by interactions with parents and the general community, on the part 
of teachers. 

Administrative support is seen as lacking, both with regard to program involvement and the 
overall quality of their interpersonal relationships with the staff. It was acknowledged that a solid lack of 
"buy-in" for administrators in the current program design could be a major underlying cause of this 
problem. An effective solution, on the other hand, might be the joint development of a mutually-agreed- 
upon and workable curriculum. 

A "healthy" organizational climate, on both the district and school levels, was seen as requiring 
teamwork, cooperation and communication. A major barrier, as currendy perceived by subjects, was the 
high prevalence of unsubstantiated complaining about the CL program. 

The foregoing discussion demonstrates the usefulness of structured qualitative analysis in the 
model-validation process. Clustering and cross-classifying responses in this manner can reveal patterns, 
themes and trends relative to the existence and interrelationship of the support and focus factor components 
of the proposed model of the developmental process. 
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Tabic 1 

MAPPING THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 
FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOL REFORM: 



Models, Dtcigns and Structures 



»»W^ STUDENT 
' 11 11 " umm * ACHIEVEMENT 



^PRODUCTION 




cuuicuLUM/vifntucnoN/ 

fTUXHTACHEVErar 
MMWMMPfr 




TEACHER SKILLS 
pgVgLOPMENrAL£ADE«Hff 



university role, 
responsibilities 
and needs for 

CHANGE 



ADMINISTRATOR 
DEVaxrVBNTAUADDCOT 



EVALUATION 
(TEACHER A ADMNOT1AT0R) 

=1 



MOTIVATION 

(vawNSC/ixnuNsic) 
■ ■ 



LOCAL FINANCE A FUNDING 
(SALARY SCHEDULE) 



DISHUCTRAD 

(?t CORAM EVALUATION) 

■ r 



PROFESSIONAL INPUT 

(OWNBRSHP) 
■ ' 1 ■ 



PROGRAM DESIGNS 
A STRUCTURES 

X 



Q 5 ^ 



LOCAL OOVERNING BOARD 
(UNDERSTANDfNOASWOR?) 
■ T~ 



ORG ANIZAT1QNAL FACTORS 
(CUMATI /COMMUNICATION) 

I 



CHANGE A WFROVEME VI 
(LON&RANCaiLANS) 

X 



,..\, I ^ DISTRICT READINESS LEVCL 
(ASSESSMENT) 




■> a *38 ,, iflt3s 




ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT * SUCCESS 




IhTLUENCE OF 

SOCIETAL 
CONDITIONS ON 
EDUCATION A 
TOE PRIVATE 
SECTOR 



PftORSSIONAL NETWORKS 



STATE FINANCE* FUNDING 



STATE OOVERNING BOARD 
(ACCOUNTAIUTTY ftfUKCNTAllON) 



LKESLATTVE GUIDELINES 



ANALYSIS OP RESEARCH VARIABLES, 
PROGRAM EVALUATION £ IMFVOVEMENT 



A Mode! of Interrelated Compooenti of Program Support and Focus 
for Effecting Change mod Reform In Education 
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Table? 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS FOR DEVELOPMENTAL-PROCESS MODEL 
KEYED TO THE RURAL ARIZONA CL SCHOOL DISTRICT QUALITATIVE MATRICES 



Concept/Component of Model 


related Abbreviat 


Legislative Guidelines 


LG 


Support of the State 




Governing Board 


SSGB 


Professional Networks 


FN 


Finance & Funding 


rrvjcIN 


Assessment of District 




Readiness Level 


ATYDW 
AL/KIN 


Models for Change 




& Improvement 




Support or Local 




Governing Board 




Program Designs 




& Structures 


PDS 


rToressionai input 




& Ownership 


PIO 


uisuici ivcscarcn oc 




Program Evaluation 


DRPE 


uxai ri nance & i uiiuing 




(Salary Schedule) 


FF 


organizational mmate 


or 1 


Motivation (Intrinsic 




& Extrinsic) 


iVLLC 


Evaluation (Teacher 




& Adminstrator) 


tin 


Administrator Development 




& Leadership 


4 DL 


Teacher Skills Development 




& Leadership 


TSDL 


Curriculum/Instruction/ 




Measurement 


CIM 


Production & Outcomes 




in Student Achievement 


POSA 
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Tabic 3 



QUALITATIVE DATA MATR'X: PERCEIVED CL PROGRAM STRENGTHS 
CROSS CLASSIFIED BY CAREER-LADDER PARTICIPATION A YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 



CLP Participation 


Years of 
Experience 


CL Teachers 


Noo-CL Teaches 


Admin istrators 


1-3 


Clearly defined A well -planned program 
(PDS/DRPE) 


Money tf-T/MIE) 

Teacher input into program development, 

evaluation instrumenU A systems (PIO/ETA) 
Release time given for workshops A related 

M-Uf IUCI \ 1 mVW 1*1 16/ 

Greater professionalism (TSDL/PK)) 




4-7 


Clearly slated CLP Criteria (PDS/OQ 
Provision of neceaiary information (PDS/OC) 
Teacher input into program development, 

evaluation instruments A systems (PIO/ETA) 
Opportunities for professional growth (TSDL/MIE) 
Improvement A development of skiU»(TSDL/DRP£) 
Focus on student progress (POSA/C1M) 
Greater teamwork A cooperation among 

teachers (OC/M1E) 
Money (FF/M1E) 






8-15 


Money (5) (FF/M1E) 

improved A more equitable teacher-evaluation 

procedures (4) (ETA/M1E) 

Greater teamwork A cooperation among teachers 

(2) (OOMIE) 
Improved A more equitable CLP placement 

procedure A process (PDS/OQ 
Clearly stated CLP criteria (PDS/OQ 
improvement A development of skillsfTSDL/DRPE) 
Focus on students' progress A needs (POSA/C1M) 
Concern for teacher applicants (M1E/OC) 
Accuracy of student record-keeping (TSDL/POSA) 
Teacher input into program development, 

evaluation instruments A systems (PIO/ETA) 
Improved ponfolio-docurnentation procedures 

(ETA/TSDL) 

Improvement A development of tkilis(rSDL/DRPii) 
Value placed on hard work (M1E/OQ 
Improved orgaruzauonal structure (OOPDS) 
General assistance A support provided to 
personnel (ADL/MIE) 




Clearly slated CLP cnteria (PDS/OQ 

Well-trained A effective peer evaluaiors (ETA/ADL) 



Table 3 (Cont'd) 



QUALITATIVE DATA MATRIX: PERCEIVED CL PROGRAM STRENGTHS 
CROSS CLASSIMED BY CAREER-LADDER PARTICIPATION A YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 



CLP Participation 


Y#»ar» t\f 

Experience 


CL Teachers 


Noo-CL Teachers 


Adnunistralors 


16-25 


Clearly Mated CLP criteria (PDS/OC) 
CLP concept it sound (ETA/TSDL) 
Well-Uaiced A effective peer evahiators (TAE/ADL) 
Improved classroom evaiuatioo procedures 

(ETA/ADL) 
Improved organizational structure (OOPDS) 
Fbcua oa fttudenu' profrcu A needs (POSA/CIM) 
Greater teamwork A cooperation among teachers 

(OC/M1E) 

Good remedy vs. teacher burnout (TSDL/OQ 


Money (2) (IT/M1E) 

VAi' trained A effective evaluators (ETA/ADL) 
Improved quality of teaching (TSDUC1M) 
Greater interest in program improvement (MC1/DRPE) 
Improved organiial tonal structure (OOPDS) 




Over 25 


Clearly stated CLP criteria (PDS/OO 
Greater teamwork Jk cooperation among teachers 
(OOMiE) 

Improved quality of teaching (TSDL/CtM) 
General assisunce A support provided to personnel 

by director (ADL/M1E) 
CLP program open to all who wish to apply 

(PDS/M1E) 


Intrinsic incentives (MIE/OC) 
Greater teamwork A cooperation among leachen 
(OOMIE) 

Opportunities for staff development (TSDUMCI) 
CL 1 ' program open to all who wish to apply 

CDS/M1E) 





Table 4 



CELLS OF QUALITATIVE DATA MATRIX: Cl^NON-CL BY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE: 
INDICATORS OF INSUFFICIENT READINESS 



CLP Participation 


Yean of 
Experience 


CL Teachers 


Noa-CL Teachers 


Ad minis trators 


1-3 


Haphazard CLP incrementation (ADL/TSDL) 


dealer professionalism (TSDL/PIO) 
Tic monetary rewards more closely to perturraance 
(MJE/ETA) 

Poor orgar.itatiooal climate generally (OOMIE) 




4-7 


Insufficient teamwork Jt cooperation among 

teachers (5) (OOMIE) 
Too-rigid CLP ruJta (2) (PDS/OQ 
Concessions made to breaking deadlines (M1E/OC) 
Insufficient readiness in aU support * focua factor 

areas 

Insufficient emphasis upon student achievement 

(POSA/TSDL) 
Need more instruction relative to portfolio 

preparation (MCI/ETA) 
Uu4l more peer c valuators (ETA/PDS) 
Need improved evaluation instiumcnt(s)/processes 

(ETA/MCI) 


tn<x)uiUes/unfairneaa in program application of rules 

12) (MIE/OQ 
Binned CLP committee, director, administrators 

('•TA/OC) 
Greater professionalism (TSDL/PIO) 
Poor communication (OOMIE) 
m» efficient monetary rewards (FF/M1E) 


• 


t-IS 


Change in steering committee (3) (TSDL/OC) 
Poor/iosufficiettt/untimely infomatioo 

dissemination (3) (OC/MCI) 
More consistent evaluation procedures (2) 

(ETA/MCI) 
More relevant uvervice (2) (TSDL/MC1) 
Insufficient emphasis upon student achievement 

(2) (POSA/TSDL) 
Negativity/low morale among staff members (2) 

(OOMIE) 

More flexibility in evaluation criteria (ETA/MCI) 
More prompt evaluation feedback (ETA/ADL) 
Teacher input into program development, 

evaluation instrument* A systems (PIO/ETA) 
Inequities/unfaimeu in program application of 

rules (MIE/OQ 
More individualized instruction concerning 

planning ft use of resources (MCt/TSDL) 
More mentor teachers (TSDUMCI) 
Mme unannounced observalioas (ETA/PDS) 


Change in stecriu? committee (TSDL/OQ 
Change in CLP director (TSDL/OQ 
Change in top adimnistratioo (ADL/OC) 
f\x>r organiiational climate generally (OC/MIE) 
No positive changes apparent from CLP program 
(PDS/TSDL) 
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Table 4 (Cont'd) 



CELLS OF QUAUTATI VE DATA MATRIX: CUNON-CL BY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE: 
INDICATORS OF INSUFFICIENT READINESS 



CLP Participation 


Years of 
Experience 


CL Teachers 


Non-CL Teachers 


Administrators 


8-15 
(Cont'd) 


Greater emphasis on American Indian A "si-risk" 

student (POSA/TSDL) 
More time to complete CLP/PAS surveys 

(DRPE/OQ 

BeUer administrator training procedures (ADL/ETA) 
Greater administrOiva cooperation/suppoit with 

respect to discipline (ADL/OC) 
Insufficient teamwork * cooperation among 

teachers (OC/MIE) 
Complacent altitude of CL participants (OOPIO) 
More positive reinforcement to staff (M1E/OC) 
Tie monetary rewards mora closely to performance 

(M1E/ETA) 






16-25 


Poor leadership (ADUOC) 
Poor/insufficienl/untimely information 

dissemination (OOMa) 
Inequities/unfiimeu in program application of 

rules (M1E/OQ 
Breach of confidentiality (OODRPE) 
Poor communication with steering-committee 

coordinator (PIO/OQ 
Leu interference from administrators A non-CL 

teachers (ADL/OC) 
More realistic long-run deadlines (ADL/MTE) 


Improved A more equitable CLP placement procedure 

A process (PDS/OQ 
Revamped monetary incentive schedule (FrVMIE) 
Opposed to merit-pay plans (MIE/PDS) 
Dont want peer evaluated (ETA/PDS) 
Insufficient teamwork Sl cooperation among 

teachers (OOMIE) 




Over 25 


Belter communication opportunities between CL A 

non-CL teachers (PKVMCI) 
More equitable sharing of Level 111, IV 

responsibilities (OOMCI) 
Improved s4ministrative inKrvice (ADL/MCI) 
insufficient teamwork it cooperation among 

teachers <OC/M'£) 


Inequities/unfaimess in program application of 
rules/privileges given to CLP teachers (M1E/OQ 

CLV program open to all who wish to epply/'forccd* 
participation of teachers (PDS7MIE) 

Insult icient credit for certain tasks in CLP criteria 
(ETA/PDS) 

Welt trained A effective peer e valuators (ITTA/ADL) 
Greater variety in suif- development programs 

(ISOL/M1E) 
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TablcS 



CELLS OF QUALITATIVE DATA MATRIX: PERCEIVED DISTRICT CLIMATE STRENGTHS 
CROSS-CLASSIFIED BY CAREER-LADDER PARTICIPATION & YEARS OP EXPERIENCE 



CLP Participation 


Yean of 
Experience 


CL Teachers 


Non-CLTcachers 


Administrators 


1-3 


improvement A development of tkills(TSDL/DRPE) 
No strengths 


Greater teamwork A cooperation among teachers 
(OOMIE) 

i m pro Yemeni *» oevciupmen ui suns \ i DL/LJUfvrc j 




4-7 


Improved communication (OOMIE) 

Quality leadership (ADL/TSDL) 

Good leacher-adminiitrator relationship! 

(ADL/TSDL) 
Effective committee decision- making procedu 

checks A balances (PDS/PtO) 


Quality school-board members (2) (SLGB/OC 
Focus oo students' progress A needs (POSA/CIM) 
Teacher input into program development, evaluation 

instruments A systems (PIO/ETA) 
Greater respect for teachers in the community 

{MVJOQ 

f^t j»ttf 1 v jfl*fin*#4 Ja> lirrfl rilannrrt nt/wAram /DflC/ftD DCV 

v^icaji v uciincu cl w»u«pianncu prosnun ^ru3/Lii\txj 
Improved job security (MJE/PDS) 
Quality staff (TSDL/OC) 
Quality superintendent (ADUOC) 
Hard-working CLP coordinator (TSDL/OC) 


• 


M5 


Improved communication A information processes 
(OOMIE) 

Good reward system for dedicated teachers 
(M1E/PDS) 

Quality school-board members (SLGB/OC) 
Quality steering committee (SLGB/OQ 
Quality professional associations (PIO/OQ 






16-25 


General progress (PDS/POSA) 

Concern for teacher accountability by governing 

Rewards linked to good teacher performance 

(M1E/TSDL) 
Hud- working CLP coordinator (TSDL/OC) 






Over 25 


Quality superintendent (ADUOC) 


Greater teamwork A coopeation among leachers 

(OOMIE) 
The school itself (OOPIO) 

I 
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Table 6 



CELLS OF QUALITATIVE DATA MATRIX: INDICATORS OF INSUFFICIENT READINESS 
CROSS-CLASSIFIED BY CAREER-LADDER PARTICIPATION A YEARS OF EXFERIENCE 



CLP Participation 


Years of 
Experience 


CL Teachers 


Noo-CL Teachers 


Administrators 


1-3 


Poor organizational climate generally (OC/MIE) 






4-7 


Poor teamwork A cooperation among teachers (2) 

(OC/MIE) 

Need more workshops/training for skills 

development (2) (TSDL/DRPE) 
Poor communication (OC/MIE) 
Need greater administrative account ability 

(ADL/PDS) 
Poor/insufficieni/untimely informalioB 

dissemination (OOMCI) 
Idle comptainers/no rationale for complaints 

(OOMIE) 


Poor organizational climate generally (7) (OOMIE) 

Poor leadership (ADL/OQ 

Poor conununication (OOMIE) 

Insul* cient focus on students* progrrss ft needs 

(POSA/CIM) 
Insufficient student services offered (PDS/Dh*L) 
Poor discipline (ADL/OQ 




M5 


Poor teacber-administrator relationships (5) 

(ADUTSDL) 
Poor leadership (4) (ADL/OQ 
Problems with curriculum (4) (CIM/POSA) 
Idle complainters/no rationale for complaints (2) 

(OC/MIE) 

Poor organizational climate generally (2) (OC/MIE) 
Problems with organizational structure (2) 

(PDS/DRPE) 
Insufficient interest in it support of CL program 

(PDS/DRPE) 
Insufficient teacher input into program 

development* .evaluation instruments A systems 

(PIO/ETA) 
Insufficient professionalism (TSDL/PIO) 
inequities/unfairness in evaluation procee* 

(ETA/OC) 

Need mors school visitations (ETA/DRPE) 


Poor organizational climate generally (2) (OOMIE) 
Poor teamwork ft cooperation among teachers (2) 

(OC/MIE) 

Prob'ems with curriculum (2) (CIM/POSA) 
Poor communication (OOMIE) 
Insufficiencies in staffing requirements: more teacher 
aidr« needed (DRPE/OQ 


Poor organisational climate generally (2) (OOMIE) 
Inequities in peer-evaluation system (TSDL/PDS) 


16-25 


Idle Complatners/no rationale for complaints 
(OOMIE) 

Poor teamwork & cooperation among teachers 

(OC/MIE) 
Poor leadership (ADL/OQ 


Poor organizational climate generally (2) (OOMIE) 
Insufficient teacher input into program development, 

evaluation instruments ft systems (2) (PIO/ETA) 
Poor teamwork St cooperation among leacheis 

(OOMIE) 
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Table 6 (Cont'd) 



CELLS OF QUALITATIVE DATA MATRIX: INDICATORS OF INSUFFICIENT READINESS 
CROSS-CLASSIFIED BY CAREER-LADDER PARTICIPATION A YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 



CLP Participation 


Years of 
Experience 


CL Teachers 


Not^CL Teachers 


Ad minis traton 


1625 
(Cont'd) 


Insufficient interest in A support of CL program 

(PDS/DRPE) 
Insufficient teacher accountability (TSDL/POSA) 
Poor/insufficient/untimely information 

dissemination (OC/MC1) 
Poor planning of meetings (ADL/OQ 


Poor communication (OOMIE) 
Poor/msuffictern/untimsly information disseminaUoa 

(OQMCI) 
Poor planning of meeting} (ADL/OQ 
Poor curriculum coordinator (ADL/OQ 
loequiUes/unfairiKss in program application of rules: 

administrator favoritism with respect to conference 

release time (MIE/OQ 
Poor discipline (ADL/OQ 




Over 25 

1 


Poor organizational climaU generally (OOM1E) 

i 


Poor organizational climate geneially (2) (OOMIE) 
Poor rcamwork A cooperation among teachers 

((VJVME) 

I\x>r communication between/among schools 

(OC/M1E) 

Poor quality of incentives offered by CL (M1E/OQ 





Table 7 



CELLS OF QUALITATIVE DATA MATRIX: PERCEIVED SCHOOL CLIMATE STRENGTHS 
CROSS-CLASSIFIED BY CARi.ER-LADDER PARTICIPATION St YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 



CLP Participation 


Years of 
Experience 


CL Teachers 


Noo-CL Teachers 


Administrators 


1-3 




Greater teamwork ft cooperation among teachers 

(OC/MIE) 
Improved wnmunicattoo (OC/MIE) 




4-7 


Greater teamwork * coope ratio *mong teachers 

(3) (OOM1E) 
Improved communication (OC/MIE) 
Opportunities for improvement (MCI/TSDL) 


No strengths (2) 

Opportunitici for professional growth (2) (TSDUMIE) 




8-15 


Greater teamwork ft cooperation among teachers 

(5) (OC/MIE) 
No strengths (2) 

Improvement & development of skills (2) 

(TSDUDRE) 
Quality Leadership (2) {ADUTSDL) 
Focus on students' progress ft needs (2) 

(POSA/C1M) 
Teacher initiative in carrying out responsibilities 

(PKVTSDL) 
Greater variety of activities (TSDUMIE) 


lmo:oved teacher-student cooperation (TSDUMJE) 
Dedicated teachers (TSDL/OQ 
Dedicated sdminisUators (ADUOQ 


• 


16-25 


Focus on students' progress A needs (2) 

(POSA/OM) 
Quality leadership: principal, ess'i. principal (2) 

(ADUTSDL) 
Improved quality of teaching (2) (TSDUCIM) 
Greater teamwork ft cooperation among teachers 

(OOM1E) 

General assistance ft support provided to personnel 
(ADUM1E) 


Greater professionalism (2) TSDL/PK)) 
Foc>*s on students' progress ft needs (POSA/C1M) 
Imp oved quality of teaching (TSDL/C1M) 
Qjality leadership: principal ft asst principal 

(ADUTSDL) 
The teachers themselves (TSDUOC) 
Quality staff (OC/MIE) 

Responsiveness to questions ft requests (ADUOC) 
La;ge number of American Indians on staff 

(TOS/OC) 




Over 25 


Focus on students' progress ft needs (2) 

(POSA/C1M) 
Greater access to quality instructional materials 

(CIM/TSDL) 
The teachers themselves (TSDL/OQ 


No strengths 

Opportunities for professional growth (TSDUMIE) 
Teacher input into program development! evaluation 

ir truments ft systems (PIO/ETA) 
Improved assessment of needs (DRJU/MCI) 
Quality leadership (ADUTSDL) 


Greater teamwork A cooperation among teachers 
(OC/MIE) 



Tabic 8 



CELLS OF QUALITATIVE DATA MATRIX: INDICATORS OP INSUFFICIENT READINESS 
CROSS-CLASSIFIED BY CAREER-LADDER PARTICIPATION A YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 



CLP Participation 


Yean of 
Experience 


CLTeachcrc 


Noo-CL Teachers 


Administrators 


1-3 


Poor leadership (ADL/OC) 
Poor communication (OC/M1E) 


Poor leadership (2) (ADL/OC) 

Administrators' negativity (ADL/OC) 

Poor teacher-administrator relationships (ADL/TSDL) 




4-7 


No weaknesses 
Boor leadership (ADDOC) 
Poor communicaiion (OC/MIE) 
Idle complaint rt/ do rationale for complainu 
(OOM1E) 

Overemphasis on eitracunicular activities for 
students (C1M/PDS) 


Poor organizational climate generally: low morale, 

negativism, A burnout (4) (OC/MIE) 
Poor leadership (2) (ADL/OC) 
Inequitics/unfairncfes in program application of 

rules (M1E/OC) 
Problems with curriculum (CIM/POSA) 
Poor organizational structure (OOPDS) 
Insufficient parental involvement (POSA/DRE) 
Improved ocreening of teacher applicants for CLP 

(AOL/PDS) 

Focus on students' progress A needs (POSA/CIM) 
Insufficient special services: special-education, 

counseling A maintenance (CIM/PDS) 
Too !^rge class sizes (POSA/DRPE) 
All H^eaa 




•-15 


Poor leadership (6) (ADUOQ 

CLP program needs ictUucturing (4) (PDS/MCI) 

Poor communication (4) (OC/MIE) 

Poor teacher-administrator rtlauonahipi (3) 

(ADL/TSDL) 
Lack of proTeiiionaliim (2) (TSDL/PIO) 
Probtema with curriculum (2) (CIM/POSA) 
Poor discipline (2) (ADL/OC) 
Poor rapport among ad mini sir Hon (ADL/OC) 
Poor organizational structure (OOPDS) 
Inequities/unfairness in program application of 

rules (M1E/OQ 
Need to retain better teachers (PDS/M1E) 
CLP program not worth time A money (PDS/MCI) 
Poor/insufficienl/untimely information 

dissemination (OC/MCI) 
Greater teacher involvement on committees 

(PICVPDS) 


Poor communication (2) (OC/MIE) 

Teacher input into program development, evaluation 

instruments A systems (PKVETA) 
Inequities/unfaimeu in program application of 

rules (M1E/OC) 
Poor leachcr-adminisuator relationships (ADL/TSDL) 


Greater teamwork A cooperation among teachers 
(OC/MIE) 
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Table 8 (Cont'd) 



CELLS OF QUALITATIVE DATA MATRIX: INDICATORS OF INSUFFICIENT READINESS 
CROSS-CLASSIFIED BY CAREER-LADDER PARTICIPATION A YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 



CLP Participation 


Yean of 

Experience 


CL Teachers 


Noo-CL Teachers 


Administrators 


M5 
(Cort'd) 


Belter timing in scheduling of activities (OC/M1E) 
Improvement * development of imUjCTCDL/DRFC) 
Insufficient parental involve nent (POSA/DRPE) 
Improved bureaucratic procUures: tracking of 

abaencea A tardiness (DRPE/PDS) 
Need new school building (DRPE/FFGEN) 






16-25 


Foot communication (2) (OOM1E) 
Poor organizational structure (OOPD£) 
Problems with curriculum (CIM/POSA) 
Greater teamwork Jk cooparation among teachers 

(OOM1E) 

Administrative support of CLP (ADUPDS) 
Money (FF/M1E) 


Poor organizational climate generally: lack of trust, 
sues*, insufficient positive feedback A burnout (3) 
(OOM1E) 

Poor communication (OC/MIE) 

Insufficient teamwork 4k cooperation among teachers 
(OC/MIE) 

Poor discipline (ADL/OC) 

Poor/i nauf ficient/unt imely information dissemination 

(OC/MCI) 

Teacher input into program development* evaluation 

instruments * systems (PIO/ETA) 
Poor ^acher-administrator relationships (ADL/TSDL) 
Uck of professionalism (TSDUPK)) 
Reduction of fraudulent practices: misuse of public 

funds (FPGEN/OQ 
Insufr-cient quality of teaching (TSDL/C1M) 
Too-Urgt class sizes (POSA/DRPE) 
CL tc ichers wr wed from classroom (PDS/OQ 
Changes in program direction too fast (PDS/MCI) 




Over 25 


Poor communication (2) (OOM1E) 

Poor discipline (2) (ADL/OC) 

Problems with school board (SLGB/DRPE) 


All areas 

Inequities/unfairness in program application of rules 

(M'fc/OQ 

Insufficient focus on student 3t teacher needs 

(IDSA/TSDL) 
Idle complsiners/no rationale for complaints 

(OC/MIE) 
All ureas 

1 


Inequities in peer-evaluation procedures (HTA/POS) 
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Table 9 

RANKING OF STRENGTHS AND INSUFFICIENCIES OF ESSENTIAL 
COMPONENTS OF EFFECTIVE SCHOOL OPERATIONS 



SUPPORT FACTORS 



Component 
Strength 
Subtotal 



Rank 



Insufficiency 
Subtotal 



Rank 



ETA 



MIE 



FF (salary) 



DRPE 



PIO 



LG 



OC 



MCI 



FFGEN 



PN 



25 
63 
18 
12 

18 

83 
6 



3 
2 

4* 

6 

1 * 

1 

7 



ETA 



MIE 



FF (salary) 



DRPE 



PIO 



LG 



OC 



MCI 



□ 



FFGEN 



42 
99 
6 

22 

25 

244 
6 
3 



PN 



3 
2 
7 
6 

5 

1 
4 
8 



* Since both of these factors were tied (at a point subtotal of 18), they were each assigned the rank of "4" 
with the next-lowest component (DRPE) thus receiving a rank of "6". 



FOCUS FACTORS 



POSA 



CIM 



TSDL 



ADL 



Component 
Strength 
Subtotal 



26 

'.9 
69 
33 



Rank 

3 
4 
1 
2 



POSA 



CIM 



TSDL 



ADL 



"jufficiency 
Subtotal 



30 
25 
68 

93 



Rank 

3 
4 
2 
1 
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